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What’s New in the 2012 Revision? 


The original paper, The Role of Counseling Faculty in the California Community Colleges (1994), 
provided principled positions of the Academic Senate regarding the essential functions of counselors and 
the delivery of counseling services in helping students achieve success. The paper concluded with specific 
guidance on appropriate roles for paraprofessionals, and an appendix addressed the role of faculty advisors. 
Much of the content from the original paper remains in this version because, nearly 30 years after the 1986 
Seymour-Campbell Matriculation Act, it is still compelling and necessary for ensuring quality educational 
experiences for students and useful for local senates in crafting initiatives to improve student success. Some 
of the Title 5 regulation language has been removed, as legislation pertaining to matriculation is under 
revision at this time due to the Board of Governors’ 2012 endorsement of the Student Success Task Force 
Recommendations. Added to the paper is a description of education plans and a section on technology 
and online counseling, and the sections on paraprofessionals and faculty advisors have been incorporated 
into the body of the paper rather than included as appendices. Summary recommendations have also been 
included in this revision. 


Introduction 


At the Fall 1993 Plenary Session of the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges, 
Resolution 15.1 was adopted, stating, 

Whereas, Counseling is a distinct faculty discipline within the Faculty Disciplines list; 

Whereas, A counseling discipline ensures professional education and training at the Master’s level 
leading to appropriate counseling knowledge, competencies and skills; 

Whereas, There is no statewide definition of, or limitations on, the role of the counseling/ advising 
paraprofessional; and 

Whereas, Some districts are replacing counseling faculty with counseling/advising 
paraprofessionals; 

Resolved, That the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges direct the Executive 
Committee in consultation with counseling faculty, to recommend standards for counseling 
paraprofessionals to the Board of Governors that define the role and scope of persons in 
paraprofessional counseling positions and ensure that the professional counseling services are 
not being provided by paraprofessionals. 
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Resolution 8.01 in Fall 2011 directed the Academic Senate to update the original paper: 

Whereas, The Academic Senate for California Community College’s 1994 paper The Role of 
Counseling Faculty in California Community Colleges describes a range of activities performed by 
counseling faculty which are still appropriate for counseling in the 21st century but do not include 
how the role of counseling has evolved with the introduction of technology; 

Whereas, The Academic Senate for California Community Colleges adopted the 2003 Consultation 
Council Task Force on Counseling Report, as well as the new minimum qualifications for the 
counseling discipline, neither of which are reflected in the existing paper; 

Whereas, In Spring 2008 the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges passed 
resolution 8.01 (Support for Online Counseling Services) which in part called upon the Academic 
Senate to “develop written documents describing effective practices for the provision of online 
student services in the California community colleges”; and 

Whereas, Colleges continue to hire paraprofessionals without regard to the guidelines outlined in 
the 1994 paper or subsequent resolutions approved by the Academic Senate calling for colleges 
to adhere to the principles set forth in both the 2009 Role of Counseling Faculty in California 
Community Colleges and the Standards of Practice for California Community College Counseling 
Faculty and Programs adopted papers; 

Resolved, That the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges update the paper 
The Role of Counseling Faculty in California Community Colleges to include current minimum 
qualifications and information from the Consultation Council Task Force on Counseling Report, 
effective practices for the provision of online academic advising, and other student service 
practices under the scope of responsibility of counseling faculty. 

The purposes of this paper are threefold. First, it clarifies the role of the counseling discipline and provides a 
description of a comprehensive student education plan in the California Community College system. Second, 
it provides a foundation for discussion of the uses and restrictions of paraprofessionals in the delivery of 
counseling services. Third, it offers updates on minimum qualifications, the use of faculty advisors, and 
current trends in technological tools and online counseling, as well as a chronology of funding patterns and 
legislative activity to date, that provide a more wide-ranging perspective of how the profession of counseling 
has evolved — or not — since 1994. The paper provides an introduction to the important work of counseling 
faculty and their essential contributions to student success. In this time of increased student demand and 
diminishing resources, this document provides local academic senates with a planning resource to be used 
when developing policy and implementing recommendations associated with “student preparation and 
success” (Title 5 §53200 (b)(5). 

The core functions of counseling faculty are detailed in Academic Senate’s Standards of Practice for California 
Community College Counseling Faculty and Programs (2008) and have not changed over the past 30 years. 
Rather, it is the recognition of the relevance and necessity of that role, and how counseling services are 
delivered, that has evolved. 
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Background 


In 1979, the Board of Governors received a Task Force Report on the state of counseling in the 
California community colleges. That report provided a clear statement of the educational and socio-cultural 
diversity of the student population and its counseling needs and eloquently described the need for and the 
complexity of the counseling role in providing support to students making their way through community 
colleges. A dominant theme of the report was the need for a generalist, trained in counseling skills and 
familiar with the entire curriculum, to work with students (Hirschinger 1979). 

By 1994, beset by the challenges of dramatic growth, a rapidly diversifying student body, variable funding, and 
legislative imperatives such as the Matriculation Act and AB 1725, California community colleges struggled 
to provide adequate counseling services to their students. The ensuing effort to meet these imperatives 
with insufficient resources resulted in an examination of how counseling services were delivered. Some 
colleges employed paraprofessionals (also called counselor assistants, specialists, information technicians 
or educational advisors) to meet some of the demands. Still other colleges instituted or expanded the role of 
the faculty advisor. 

In 2003, an increasingly diverse student population, variable funding, and other legislative imperatives were 
still the norm, yet it was not until the Academic Senate adopted the Consultation Task Force Report on 
Counseling (2003) that attention was paid to how very little the system had been investing in student support 
services since the passage of the Matriculation Act in 1986 and AB 1725 in 1988. The report highlights 
survey results indicating an actual counselor-to-student ratio of 1:1918 in contrast to the recommended 
ratio of 1:900 which the task force calculated using the Title 5 §58732 formula. The report concludes with 
the assertion that “California public community college education again confronts a dire lack of fiscal 
resources. The core of the community colleges, to provide access and equitable opportunity, is threatened by 
the dissipation of the state budget” (ASCCC, 2003, p. 16). It also confirms, “California community college 
students need much better access to counseling faculty at community colleges throughout the state” (ASCCC, 
p. 16) And finally, “The data show when there is access to adequate, comprehensive counseling services, 
student success is significantly enhanced. The data also show that access to counseling in our community 
colleges is inadequate by any measure” (ASCCC, p. 16). 

Then in 2006, with the unveiling of the Basic Skills Initiative (BSI), the colleges continued attracting the 
most diverse students, the system was gearing up for higher graduation standards in mathematics and 
English, and the Legislatures interest in student success was increasing. The 2007 Basic Skills as a Foundation 
for Student Success in California Community Colleges outlined the program components necessary for 
basic skills students to be successful. To no one’s surprise, the research validated the need for mandatory 
orientation, assessment, and placement, along with substantial and accessible counseling support that is 
integrated with academic courses and programs. A review of the literature revealed “a strong counseling 
component is characteristic of successful remedial programs...” and “key to this success is a program that 
integrates counseling with teaching and has a highly structured, easily accessible, and proactive format” 
(Center for Student Success, 2007, p. 28). Specifically, the literature pointed out that in a successful model, 
“counselors move from the role of crisis intervention to that of a more preventative, proactive function” 
(Center for Student Success, p. 28). Research further suggested that counselors trained specifically to work 
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with developmental students must be responsible for the counseling of those students. While BSI funding 
provided the first opportunity since the Matriculation Act of 1986 to financially support select counseling 
efforts, it involves one time monies restricted for use with basic skills students and therefore is not a feasible 
source of funds for hiring faculty. Additionally, the BSI funding, as a categorically funded program, is under 
constant threat of consolidation and defunding. 

In 2011-12, California community colleges continue to be one of the most diverse systems of higher 
education in the nation and face the challenge of more legislative directives aimed to reform community 
colleges at a time of severe budget decreases. The Board of Governors endorsed the Student Success Task 
Force Recommendations (2012), which again target the importance of strengthening student support 
services if colleges are to improve student success. One of the recommendations mandates that every student 
have an education plan because of the significant improvement in student success of those students who 
have and follow such a plan. The task force recommendations and other initiatives in the system recognize 
the significant benefits of quality, comprehensive counseling supplemented with appropriate technology, 
yet community colleges are still challenged by the costs of providing counseling services in terms of both 
staffing considerations and technological development to meet student needs. But technology alone is 
insufficient to deliver counseling services, and the content of any technological tools used by students must 
be informed and maintained by counseling faculty. Todays students face a myriad of complex academic and 
personal issues as well as concerns about succeeding in college, and quality counseling programs staffed 
by professional counseling faculty are critical to ensure that students achieve their educational and career 
goals. By helping students identify those issues and deal effectively with them through academic, career, and 
personal counseling, counseling faculty provide a means for students to be successful both academically and 
personally. 


Education Plans 

Counseling faculty are professionally trained to diagnose the difficulties students 
face in pursing and achieving their educational goals, to prescribe solutions for those difficulties, and to 
support students as they inch or stride toward success. Crucial to performing these services effectively is 
the counselor’s understanding of the students’ stated goals within the context of human development and 
the inevitable changes that occur as students progress through a college education. Even when students 
articulate clear initial goals, counseling faculty understand that students’ lives and goals change as a result 
of their unfolding educational experiences or personal situations. The common and beneficial outcome of 
professional academic counseling is the student education plan (see Appendix A for examples of education 
planning tools) that includes but is not limited to the following: 

► Consideration of and planning for multiple layers of student goals, e.g. associate degree to transfer 
to professional school. 

► Recommended course sequencing that reflects a balanced course load based on a student’s 
strengths, scheduling patterns, and course requirements with prerequisites built in. 
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► Student support referrals to services both on and off campus. 

► Information about auxiliary requirements to meet a student’s educational goals, e.g., testing, 
Advanced Placement (AP) scores, minimum GPA, and deadlines. 

► Planning for and prioritizing multiple transfer institutions. 

► Recommendations of courses to increase a student’s competitiveness for admission, if transfer is 
intended. 

► Distinction of catalog rights and options for selecting a catalog year. 

► Professional knowledge of programs, e.g., the difference between Photo Journalism as a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts under “Art” or as a Communications/Journalism “photojournalism” degree; differences 
between programs at different institutions (Psychology at a UC vs. CSU). 

► Evaluation of transcripts from other institutions. 

Because of their diversity in abilities and sophistication, a segment of community college students may 
appear self-directed and thus may achieve success by guiding themselves with a catalog, advisement sheets, 
and access to technology. This group of students may have success navigating the complex process of 
educational planning without the need for comprehensive counseling support. Yet even these more savvy 
students can benefit from professional counseling services and often seek counseling to have their decisions 
and pathways affirmed by counselors. 

The vast majority of community college students can benefit from career, academic, or personal counseling 
during their time on campus. But with continued lack of sufficient funding for classes and counseling 
appointments, increased use of paraprofessionals, supplanting comprehensive counseling with technology, 
and requiring students to declare a major before they are ready to make an informed decision in order 
to maintain enrollment priority, students may experience greater stress and aggravation while attempting 
to steer their academic careers. The higher the stakes, the more students will want access to counselors, 
which underscores the need for more counselors in the colleges, especially full-time counselors. The role 
of counseling faculty is unique among the faculty of community colleges. The counselor’s role is even more 
crucial to student success especially considering that it is not just likely that students at community colleges 
will encounter difficulties; it is, in most cases, inevitable. 


Minimum Qualifications and Other Roles 


The Minimum Qualifications for Faculty and Administrators in California Community Colleges 
adopted by the Board of Governors specifies that counseling faculty must hold a “Master’s in counseling, 
rehabilitation counseling, clinical psychology, counseling psychology, guidance counseling, educational 
counseling, social work, career development, marriage and family therapy, or marriage, family and child 
counseling, or the equivalent. Note: A license as a Marriage and Family Therapist (MFT) is an alternative 
qualification for this discipline, pursuant to Title 5 §53410.1” (CCCCO, 2012, p. 17). The professional 
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education and training required of community college counseling faculty enable them to play a variety of 
roles and offer a range of activities to meet students’ counseling needs. 

Over time the nations graduate programs in counseling have standardized competencies expected of 
degree recipients. Although not meant to be an exhaustive list, the following competencies help to define 
the specialized skills of counseling professionals and continue to be emphasized in present day counseling 
programs: 

► knowledge of human development, both normal and abnormal 

► understanding of the theories of counseling and personality 

► knowledge of and sensitivity to social, cultural, and ethnic issues 

► knowledge of ethical and legal aspects of counseling 

► knowledge of the learning process 

► knowledge of decision making and transition models 

► ability to diagnose student problems 

► ability to help students form and clarify their educational values and goals 

► ability to help students learn problem-solving and decision-making skills 

► ability to work with students to develop optimal student education plans 

► ability to facilitate groups and workshops 

► ability to develop effective curriculum 

► knowledge of effective instructional methods and strategies 

► ability to teach counseling courses effectively 

► ability to provide crisis intervention and support 

► ability to identify the need for mental health counseling and referral to community resources 

► knowledge of career development methods, techniques, and instruments 

► knowledge of changes taking place in the economy and the job market 

► knowledge of the use and misuse of assessment instruments and test data 

► knowledge of educational programs and their requirements 

► knowledge of the structure and institutional relationships of higher education 

► ability to develop and coordinate service programs 

► ability to provide effective consultation to students, teachers, peers, administrators, and community 
members. 

The Education Code’s definition of the role of counseling faculty reiterates the critical responsibility of the 
counselor to support student success in such areas as student self-assessment, decision-making, goal setting, 
and goal implementation. Title 5 §51018 lists the following four functions for counseling programs: 
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1. Academic counseling, in which the student is assisted in assessing, planning and implementing his 
or her immediate and long-range academic goals. 

2. Career counseling, in which the student is assisted in assessing his or her aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests and is advised concerning the current and future employment trends. 

3. Personal counseling, in which the student is assisted with personal, family or other social concerns, 
when that assistance is related to the students education. 

4. Coordination with the counseling aspects of other services to students which may exist on the 
campus, including, but not limited to, those provided in programs for students with special needs, skills 
testing programs, financial assistance programs, and job placement services. 

These distinctions are somewhat arbitrary in light of the mix of concerns students present to counseling 
faculty in a single session. For example, a request for transfer information commonly evolves into a 
session about handling intense parental pressure or doubts about career direction. Student disclosures of 
substance abuse or sexual abuse may occur in sessions ostensibly dealing with career decision-making. 
And sessions about academic difficulties may uncover learning disabilities. These examples illustrate the 
complex needs students bring to counselors in the community colleges. These problems require counseling 
faculty to respond with an array of professional skills, sensitivities, and counseling techniques, all grounded 
in an understanding of human development. Most interactions with students regarding academic matters 
require sensitive counseling evaluations and are not, as some believe, simply the provision of curriculum 
information. 

When access to career counseling is reduced, students may spend more time in college and more effort than 
necessary wrestling with career decisions, remain longer as undeclared majors, take a number of courses 
without a sense of purpose, lose motivation and drop out, or, in fact, obtain a degree without a clear career 
goal. A counselor’s guidance through this natural struggle is paramount. As long ago as in 1987, Vincent 
Tinto, recognized leader in student success research, noted that 75% of students will experience uncertainty 
with stated educational goals, both academic and occupational, and data from the 2011 Noel-Levitz Student 
Satisfaction Inventory and Institutional Priorities Survey Summary Report reveal that community college 
students rank counseling and academic advising as important or very important and student satisfaction is 
tied to effective academic advising services. 

Personal counseling is also critical to ensure the success of many of our students. Young students experiencing 
the stress of their transition into adulthood and re-entry students balancing the burdens of work, family and 
academics are both certain to face times of conflict and confusion where their goals are undermined by their 
personal conflicts. Today community colleges are flooded with veterans from 2 1 st century wars in the Middle 
East, and counseling faculty are responding by increasing their knowledge of post-traumatic stress disorder, 
traumatic brain injuries, and other issues unique to veterans. Other students with psychological disabilities, 
protected under the Americans with Disabilities Act, must also receive support. These students and others 
who experience crisis situations while taking courses at our colleges need additional special services to cope. 
Personal counseling benefits many students, helping them manage their difficult life situations while they 
progress in college. Counseling should be provided in the context of the student’s individual educational 
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needs and other areas that contribute to academic success. When a student’s need for counseling extends 
beyond academic or career counseling, and in some cases requires resources outside the scope of services of 
the counseling department, counseling faculty are trained to make appropriate referrals. 


Roles and Uses of Paraprofessionals and Faculty Advisors 
Paraprofessionals 

Paraprofessionals (also called counselor assistants, information technicians, educational advisors, or 
specialists) have for some time been employed by universities, where student needs are less varied and goals 
are more uniform, and now there is a call for wider use of these paraprofessionals in California community 
college counseling departments. Use of paraprofessionals continues to grow despite ongoing concern they 
might be pressed into roles beyond their job duties and for which they may not be qualified. Paraprofessionals 
can support counseling faculty and students, just as instructional assistants help instructional faculty in the 
classroom, provided that paraprofessionals are performing functions within the scope of their defined roles. 

The amount of education or experience required of paraprofessionals has not been established at the state 
level. Districts hiring paraprofessionals have historically set their own standards. These standards have 
varied with the nature of the tasks required of the position. Frequently, the paraprofessional is someone 
who possesses an associate or bachelor’s degree and may have student services experience. Paraprofessionals 
might also be community college or university students. While the specific qualifications for a given position 
might differ, three crucial issues must be considered when developing a job description: first, with the full 
participation of counseling faculty, the competencies expected of paraprofessionals need to be explicitly 
defined; second, paraprofessionals need to be trained and supervised carefully with full participation of 
counseling faculty; and last, that paraprofessionals not be expected or allowed to perform tasks beyond their 
job duties and specified qualifications. 

To identify the appropriate roles of paraprofessionals, colleges must clarify the activities that do not require 
the minimum qualifications of the counseling discipline. The following is a list of such possible activities: 

1. Assisting at registration by providing information and referring students to campus offices and 
services. This information might include important dates and deadlines, how to read a class schedule, or 
how to navigate an enterprise software system. Paraprofessionals can also assist students in scheduling 
classes once the student education plan has been developed by counseling faculty. 

2. Providing information about program requirements: Many counseling departments prepare 
materials about college programs to help students plan their schedules. Paraprofessionals could 
disseminate this information. 

3. Facilitating and supporting activities: There are many useful activities that paraprofessionals 
could provide in Transfer Centers, Career Centers, Assessment Centers, Disabled Student Programs, 
Veteran’s Resource Centers, and Extended Opportunity Programs. They might assist students in using 
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reference materials or electronic career information, coordinate university tours or visits by university 
representatives, design and organize advertising for counseling center activities, make classroom 
presentations to students about the services of various campus offices and programs, disseminate 
placement test results as long as interpretation of the results is left to counseling faculty, or assist with 
community outreach such as visits to high schools. 

Counseling faculty must clarify the limits on the use of paraprofessionals in order to protect the integrity of 
the counseling discipline. When activities with student go beyond providing specifically required information 
and migrate into the areas of goal setting, planning, and decision-making, the student needs to be referred 
to a counseling faculty member. What may have begun with a routine question about a course may quickly 
lead to the explanations for the choice, the career goals associated with that choice, or the appropriateness 
of the major, program, or transfer institution. The responsibility for addressing these situations is within the 
scope of the established minimum qualifications for counseling faculty and is beyond not only the job duties 
of paraprofessionals but also often beyond their competencies and qualifications. 

Institutions must ensure that paraprofessionals are not allowed to venture into academic counseling where 
they would be called upon to interpret, advise, or judge the appropriateness of a student’s course or program 
choice, since these activities are beyond the scope of their jobs. For this reason, paraprofessionals should 
not advise undeclared students or students on probation, nor should they produce student education plans. 

Furthermore, interpreting assessment results for students or weighing multiple measures for course 
placement are also not appropriate activities for paraprofessionals. Such interpretations require knowledge 
of assessment methods and the use of professional judgment, which belong properly with faculty trained to 
perform these functions. 

The following Academic Senate adopted resolutions support counseling faculty in their insistence that 
paraprofessional hiring follow academic senate sponsored guidelines: 

15.01 F93 Counseling Service Standards 

8.01 S98 Use of Paraprofessionals to Perform Counseling Activities 

8.02 S99 Appropriate Uses of Paraprofessionals 

8.01 SOI Use of Paraprofessionals 

8.01 S10 Commitment to Established Principles and Guidelines Regarding Use of Paraprofessionals 

8.01 SI 1 Title 5 Change to Clarify the Role of Advisors and Paraprofessionals in Counseling 

8.01 FI 1 Update Senate Paper on the Role of Counseling Faculty in California Community Colleges 

The Rostrum article “When Are Counseling Paraprofessionals Appropriate? A Friendly Reminder” (March 
2010) also serves to remind interested parties of the strong positions taken by the Academic Senate. 

Non-Counseling Faculty Advisors 

One well-published key to retention is a student’s sense that the institution is interested in his or her success. 
Non-counseling faculty can play an important advising role and serve as a vehicle to express that interest, 
provided the advising does not expand to functions reserved for counseling faculty. Faculty advisors should 
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have the minimum qualifications to teach in the subject area in which they provide advising and should 
exhibit the following competencies: 

► ability to interact non-judgmentally with students using effective helping skills 

► interest in serving as an advisor (no one should be assigned advising responsibilities automatically). 
Activities within the scope of faculty advisors are the following: 

1. Providing information regarding programs, career opportunities, and course selection in their 
disciplines. 

2. Referring students to appropriate services: the faculty advisor can provide a link for the student 
with other essential services: counseling, financial aid, career center, veterans resource center, services 
for students with disabilities, tutoring center, health center, etc. Faculty advisor training must include 
learning to recognize when referrals back to counseling are necessary. 

3. Coordinating with counseling departments: non-counseling faculty are excellent resources for 
discipline-related information; counseling faculty can provide comprehensive training on skills and 
strategies necessary for successful advising. Instructors who advise and the counselors who train them 
share the responsibility to make faculty-advising activities a supplement to, rather than a replacement 
for, counseling services. 

Counseling departments should develop a clear written process for engaging faculty advisors as well as provide 
sufficient training for the advisor to be successful. All parties must understand the following distinctions 
between counseling and advising and understand that faculty advisors are clear about circumstances under 
which they must refer a student to a counselor: 

► Advising focuses on giving students the information they need to reach their stated goals. Advisors 
explain and clarify this information for students and present their material in a manner sympathetic 
to the needs and situation of the student. Advising responds to student requests for discipline- 
specific information. 

► Counseling is required when the student needs more than just specific information. When goals 
are not yet set, when decisions are not yet made, or when the problem goes beyond a need for data, 
the student needs counseling. In this context, advisors should not advise undecided or probationary 
students who, by the nature of their situation, require counseling. Nor is it appropriate for advisors 
to be called counselors. This practice only adds to the confusion of students about the roles of the 
individuals serving them. 
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Technological Tools and Online Counseling 


Standards and Practices of California Community College Counseling Faculty and 
Programs (ASCCC, 2008) succinctly describes the healthy balance between the use of technology and the 
role of a counselor. Technological tools have the capacity to improve access and accuracy in the delivery 
of information and can help colleges meet the needs and expectations of students. Technology, however, 
cannot replace the human interaction and complex task of properly counseling students. The paper goes on 
to outline principles for technology use which should be included in any technology plan, the availability 
of electronic student education plans, online counseling, and online orientations. Counselors must take the 
lead on development, implementation, and application of technology plans designed to increase student 
access to support services. 

As technologies continue to emerge and expand, student support services, including counseling, are faced 
with the task and responsibility of integrating these emerging technologies into their delivery of services. 
Despite many students’ familiarity and comfort with conducting day-to-day tasks using technology and 
communicating online or through smartphone applications, the digital divide still exists. Faculty should 
think comprehensively when integrating and expanding into the online realm to ensure that students have 
access to reliable and formal information from the college in several different forms and media: 

Social Networking: social networking media represent a common gathering area for students. 
Individual colleges, counseling faculty, and student services departments may strive to make their 
presence known on these networking sites as another means of outreach and marketing. 

Electronic Messaging: students have an expectation of immediacy that includes how they receive 
information. Twitter™ and other instant messaging technologies are increasing in popularity, and 
counseling departments should discuss how to best integrate instant messaging into their services. 

Video Communication: a live chat feature in a program such as Skype™ allows for text based 
conversations as well as interactive, yet private, communication. 

Posting Documents, Wikis, etc: society’s increased presence online has also resulted in the expansion 
of user-generated and readily accessible Internet content. With resources ranging from complex 
documents found on various websites in portable document file (PDF) format to community 
generated and managed reference information (wikis), students have grown accustomed to 
searching and gathering information online at their convenience. Counseling faculty and student 
services must meet this expectation and demand for Internet-based information for student 
accessibility and retrieval. 

Online counseling’s emergence and growth in California community colleges is directly related to the 
commonplace nature of the Internet in the daily lives of students, as well as the Title 5 mandate and 
accreditation standards requiring colleges to provide comparable services for students whether taking 
courses face-to-face or via distance education. In the early 1990s as more campuses began exploring and 
implementing distance education courses, counseling faculty saw an influx of counseling related questions. 
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The continued growth of online counseling at California community colleges is directly tied to the demand 
for counseling services not only by students taking courses solely online, but at the same time by a general 
student population growing more technologically literate and expecting to have services available online. 
This interest necessitates an organized, streamlined approach to manage the increase in counseling inquiries 
potentially originating from anyone who has Internet access, an e-mail account, and a college’s website. 
As the Internet has become interwoven with daily life, online counseling programs have become more 
commonplace and increasingly accessed by students at community colleges. And while colleges must meet 
students where they are technologically, they must equally be mindful of those students who have limited 
access to technology. Colleges must include traditional means of communication to ensure all students have 
access to essential information. 

Just as colleges must distinguish between counseling and faculty advising, it is equally critical to discern 
online counseling from online advising. Online counseling primarily describes communication between 
counseling faculty and students taking place outside the confines of the traditional office setting. These 
communications maybe facilitated by any number of Internet and online-based technologies that will allow 
transmission of information used by students in making decisions related to academics, careers, and, on 
occasion, minor personal concerns or issues. Online counseling closely mirrors many of the interactions, 
topics discussed, and interventions prescribed in a traditional in-person counseling appointment, and 
online advising addresses a much more limited scope of topics in less depth and breadth than possible 
via counseling. Such advising topics may include registration assistance, information regarding program 
requirements, assistance in using reference materials or electronic records systems, etc. 

Various state-funded and campus-based initiatives like CCCConfer, ASSIST.org, the Transfer Counselor 
Website, and campus-based degree audit systems serve as powerful online resources to fuel and streamline 
the delivery of online services and are examples of the many online tools counseling faculty regularly use to 
supplement face-to-face counseling. 

Counselors conducting online counseling and individuals providing online advising must be knowledgeable 
and competent in the delivery of online services. Counseling departments should schedule regular training 
sessions for counseling faculty and paraprofessionals interested in participating in online counseling and 
advising. 


Conclusion 


From before even setting foot on campus to the day a student graduates, transfers, or fulfills 
his or her academic goals, more community college students need professional counseling throughout their 
educational experience to achieve success. Research on retention and success indicates that students perform 
better when guided by counseling faculty in their academic planning and career discovery, research, and 
decision-making and with personal concerns that may interfere with their education. Concerns related to 
financial expediency must not lead colleges to assign a counselor’s role to others less qualified to perform the 
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work or to technology-based solutions secured to substitute for the professionals trained to assist students. 
Computerized information systems and streamlined registration processes do not replace the need for the 
personal connection between counseling faculty and students. With the guidance of counseling faculty, 
advisors and paraprofessionals can provide services and information to students, and students should 
always be reminded to speak directly with a counselor for details and current information regarding transfer 
and degree and certificate requirements. Colleges must look for ways to integrate instruction and student 
services to better serve all cohorts of students at the college and recognize the important role played by 
counseling faculty in achieving student success. 


Recommendations for Local Senates 

In the area of education plans, local senates must: 

1. Understand the comprehensive nature of an education plan which includes but is not limited to the 
following: 

► Consideration of and planning for multiple layers of student goals, e.g., associate degree to transfer 
to professional school 

► Recommended course sequencing that reflects a balanced course load based on a student’s 
strengths, scheduling patterns, and course content with prerequisites built in 

► Student support referrals to services both on and off campus 

► Information about auxiliary requirements to meet a student’s educational goal, e.g., testing, 
Advanced Placement (AP) scores, minimum GPA, and deadlines 

► Planning for and prioritizing multiple transfer institutions 

► Recommendations of courses to increase a student’s competitiveness for admission, if transfer is 
intended 

► Distinction of catalog rights and options for selecting a catalog year 

► Professional knowledge of programs, e.g., the difference between Photo Journalism as a Bachelor of 
Fine Arts under “Art” or as a Communications / Journalism “photojournalism” degree; differences 
between programs at different institutions (Psychology at a UC vs. CSU) 

► Evaluation of transcripts from other institutions 

2. Ensure that education plans are only developed by counseling faculty. 

In the area of paraprofessionals, local senates should do the following: 

1. Work with counseling faculty to establish competencies expected of paraprofessionals. 
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2. Support and insist on counseling faculty supervision of all training for paraprofessionals working in 
the counseling department. 

3. Clarify the limits for the use of paraprofessionals in order to protect the integrity of the counseling 
discipline. When activities with students go beyond providing specific requested information — into the 
areas of goal setting, planning, and decision-making — the student needs to be referred to a counseling 
faculty member. 

4. Help ensure that local policies and practices restrict paraprofessionals in the counseling area to 
appropriate assignments (i.e., not advise undeclared students or students on probation, nor should they 
produce student education plans). 

5. Ensure that interpretation of assessment results for students or weighing multiple measures for 
course placement are conducted by counseling faculty. Such interpretations require knowledge of 
assessment methods and the use of professional judgment, which belong properly with counseling 
faculty trained to perform these functions. 

In the area of faculty advisors, local senates should do the following: 

1. With counseling faculty, ensure that faculty advisors have the minimum qualifications to teach 
in the subject area in which they provide advising and exhibit the following competencies: ability to 
interact non-judgmentally with students using effective helping skills, interest in serving as an advisor 
(no one should be assigned advising responsibilities automatically). 

2. With counseling faculty, develop a clear written process for engaging faculty advisors, as well as 
provide sufficient training for the advisor to be successful. 

In the area of technology and online counseling, local senates should do the following: 

1. Ensure that counseling programs take advantage of emerging technological tools to meet the needs 
and expectations of students and that counseling faculty take the initiative to develop technology plans 
that add to the counseling relationship rather than detract from it. 

2. Ensure that counseling faculty take an active role in the development and implementation of 
campus and program technology plans in order to advocate for student data systems and features that 
will provide the information needed for counselors and students, in a user-friendly manner. 

3. Ensure that counselors conducting online counseling and/or advising are knowledgeable and 
competent in the delivery of online services. Counseling departments should schedule regular training 
sessions for counseling faculty interested in participating in online counseling and/or advising. 

4. Be mindful of the distinctions between counseling and advising and online counseling and online 
advising when developing and implementing policies and procedures related to counseling services. 
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Appendix A: Sample Education Plans 


Transfer 

Univ/College: Major: 

General Ed Pattern: 


Fall 2012 

Units 











Total Units 



Spring 2013 

Units 











Total Units 



Summer 2013 

Units 







Total Units 



Fall 2013 
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Total Units 



Spring 2014 

Units 











Total Units 



Summer 2014 

Units 







Total Units 



Fall 2014 

Units 











Total Units 



Spring 2015 

Units 











Total Units 



Summer 2015 

Units 







Total Units 



Fall 2015 

Units 











Total Units 



Spring 2016 

Units 











Total Units 



Summer 2016 

Units 







Total Units 




















Student Educational Plan / SEP Catalog Year: 
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Multiple Subject Student Educational Plan (SEP) 
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Multiple Subject Student Educational pjan (SEP) 
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Student Educational Plan / SEP 
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TCiis SIP identifies requirements for the student's educational goal. Cou/sework 
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change. " 
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